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THE RELATION OF PERSONAL TO CULTURAL 

IDEAS. 

i. Social Logic versus Solipsism. 

PSYCHOLOGY has to do with group consciousness as well 
as with individual consciousness. Nevertheless, it is the 
analysis of the typical individual mind, rendered possible through 
retro-introspection coupled with the assumption that one's own 
mind may be taken as typical, which gives us our psychological 
data. With logic the case is different. It is true that terms, 
propositions, and logical inferences must appear in personal 
consciousness in order to be understood; but the awareness that 
they come originally from without and through the agency of 
fellow human beings (mostly, as a rule, our fellow-countrymen) 
is inseparable from the ability to understand and employ them. 
Moreover, some half of the terms in common use refer to objects 
and modes of being or action which are not human individuals 
or groups and not human attributes, mental or physical, yet 
which are known to be what they are known to be through the 
universal agreement of educated human minds. It is agreed to 
signify particular historical places and things by the same proper 
or singular names; specific and generic types (of material, indi- 
vidual, differentiated part, or group) by the same concrete- 
general names; processes, qualities, and relations, by the same 
abstract names. This consensus of logical usage implies at once 
the presence of similar ideas in different minds, and the reality 
of objects and modes which are not within any of those minds, 
but equally before all of them. Thus elementary logic is the 
proper corrective to metaphysical solipsism, and that makes it 
the proper introduction to sociology. For the standpoint of 
sociology is antithetical to that of solipsism. Sociology not only 
asserts the reality of the social group as something superadded 
to the reality of its individuals taken distributively; but its most 
particular data are relations between individuals under social 
conditions. Through such relations each individual acquires a 
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place in some social environment, as definite and indefeasible as 
the actual place of his body in relation to the earth's surface. 

It is probably true that there never has been, whether in a 
lunatic asylum or elsewhere, a real live solipsist; or one who 
seriously equates the universe with his personal consciousness; 
but certain forms of idealism, not to say insanity, lay an undue 
stress upon ego-subjectivity, or the supposed absoluteness of 
personality, no matter whether personal sensations and emotions, 
or personal ideas and judgments, are regarded as the more im- 
portant elements. It is, of course, certain that no individual 
can ever literally get away from his own consciousness, any more 
than he can, to use a homely phrase, jump out of his own skin. 
It is through conscious sensations of touch, which appear to be 
located in the skin, as well as through consciously seeing the 
surface of his own hands, etc., that he becomes aware 0/ having 
a skin and remaining in it. But when such terms as 'have,' 
'skin,' and 'remain' are presented to his consciousness, he knows 
that neither the terms nor their applications to the facts or things 
signified are his own inventions. He has learnt to apply them 
in his intercourse with other persons, and intercourse or books 
have been no less necessary to teach him the applications of any 
psychological terms by which he may describe his own states 
and modes of consciousness. Thus from the logical or con- 
templative standpoint it is as impossible for him to get away 
from socially created meanings, as it is always impossible for 
him to get away from personal experience. 1 

The reality of objective things is partially vouched for by the 
intuitive redintegration of personal sensations of sight and 
touch, but it is still more potently vouched for by the fact that 
self and others can readily agree to call the same objects and 
types and the same objective processes, qualities, and relations 
by the same names. This agreement is arrived at when a given 
object or an instance of a given type or mode can be simul- 
taneously observed by two or more persons thrown together at 
the same time in the same place, one of whom applies to the 

1 Here we must understand that personal experience covers personal thinking, 
though it does not cover objective things about which we think. 
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given object-matter its recognized name in the hearing of the 
others. A familiar name will, however, serve to call up similar 
notions in minds which do not commonly perceive the matter 
named, and, by the aid of synthetic and analytic treatment of 
contemplated object-matter, it is possible to extend this agree- 
ment to things which are too vast or too minute, too remote or 
too complex to be brought within direct range of the human 
sense-organs. It may even be extended to states and modes of 
consciousness which cannot be externally observed, but can be 
reflected upon as occurring in connection with the living and 
making self-organism, and, as psycho-physiology infers, in 
special connection with the nervous system and brain. 

2. Terms, Ideas, and Object-Matter. 

The simplest act of logical apprehension involves the presenta- 
tion of two matters to the mind — (i) some recognized term; 
(2) the notion, or passing idea, which is the immediate and 
subjective understanding of the term. Such an act of appre- 
hension also implies a third matter, not immediately and sub- 
jectively presented, namely, (3) the object-matter, 1 or matter 
consciously referred to — symbolized by the term and more or 
less adequately represented by the notion. This may also be 
called the thought-object. 

In psychology it is necessary to consider ideas which form 
elements of perceptions, sentiments, or volitions, or appear as 
mental images, without the symbolic aid of words. In logic, on 
the other hand, we are spared any investigation of ideas, except 
as these constitute the meanings of terms. A truly significant 
term is an idea for logical purposes. One of these purposes, 

1 1 speak of the 'object-matter' or 'thought-object,' rather than of the 'object' 
referred to by a term or idea, since 'object,' like 'thing,' usually conveys a some- 
what substantial and external significance; whereas an object-matter, or thought- 
object, may be anything in any degree conceivable. It may therefore be merely 
imagined and non-existent; while, if we grant that it has some relative mode of 
reality, that need not be objective (physical) but may be subjective (mental), 
and need not be concrete (comprising all attributes of some particular entity or 
type of entity) but may be abstract (consisting in some action or state, quality or 
relation, which belongs to numerous entities or types, each of which has other 
attributes as well). 
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however, is to detect fallacies; and fallacies are largely due to 
the facts that one term may have several different meanings or 
ideas attached to it, while two or more terms which are properly 
synonymous may be artificially credited with distinct meanings. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why a given idea should 
be attached to a given word or phrase. The only criterion here 
is one of human usage, and the thinker must begin to be a thinker 
by learning to understand terms in the senses recognized by 
fellow-thinkers who are more competent, or at least more in- 
tellectually experienced than himself. He may, however, after 
sufficient study of authorities, find that some generally recognized 
meanings are still confused or logically inadequate, and may 
accordingly proceed to suggest improved connotations and differ- 
entiations in the meanings of terms verbally familiar, or even to 
introduce new terms to express partially new ideas. The psycho- 
logical justification for this is the conviction that he thereby 
makes his own ideas more adequate and interdependent. The 
logical and sociological justification is the postulate that his 
own ideas are sufficiently typical of those of his educated con- 
temporaries, and that what appears to him to be an improved 
understanding of things by means of a better system of correlated 
terms will be ultimately recognized to be such by all who are 
competent to judge. 

Should a human individual, reared in infancy as the fabled 
Romulus, grow to maturity on an island uninhabited by other 
human beings, it is of course not possible to say exactly what 
sort of intelligence he would develop. He would probably ac- 
quire, as the joint result of his senses, memory, and imaginati6n, 
a certain ability to contemplate things and judge of their char- 
acters in relation to his own feelings, and quite possibly he 
might learn to make a few special articulate sounds, each in 
connection with some familiar or striking object or experience, 
which sounds would afterwards serve to call up images of the 
objects or experiences in question. It is, however, incredible 
that he should attain to anything such as the mastery of a com- 
plete language, which mastery becomes, for the socialized and 
civilized man, almost equivalent to understanding itself. Sur- 
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rounding things would no doubt appear to him as external to 
and independent of his own body, but their nature would be for 
him a mere reflex of his own extremely immature perceptions 
and notions. He would not be in a position to receive informa- 
tion, and it is sound information which is needed to convince 
us that the reality of things can be relatively known in the ratio 
in which our subjective ideas of them are progressively improved. 
In the absence of such information there would be no object- 
matter common to the individual and other individuals, and 
therefore contrasting with perceptions and conceptions which 
are at once internal to one's own consciousness and subject to 
amplification through learning from men and books. It is this 
wider range of object-matter, differentiating the universe as 
known to the philosophy of cultured mankind from the world 
as known through the individual's innate or perceptually ac- 
quired common sense, which, with its correlative range of syste- 
matic ideas, renders possible both positive science, including 
sociology, and actual social progress. 

3. The Logical Extension of Ideas. 

Objects which are distinct from one another in space, and 
events which are distinct in either time or place are none the 
less distinct for being counterparts of one another in their natural 
characters. Of a pair of vases standing on a mantelshelf on 
either side of a clock, each vase is as distinct from the other, 
whose form, color, and other attributes are indistinguishable 
from its own, as it is distinct from the clock or mantelshelf, whose 
characters are obviously different. One oscillation of a clock's 
pendulum is as distinct from another oscillation of the same or 
from any oscillation of another pendulum as it is from the move- 
ment of a human hand, which may have set either pendulum 
swinging. Twenty new shillings of the same issue are as distinct 
from one another, as any one of them is distinct from a sovereign 
or a half-crown. 

The logical extension of shillings, or — what amounts to the 
same thing — the denotation of the term 'shilling,' is the actual 
number of shillings which have been, are, or will be current. 
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This number must include many issues, bearing the heads of 
different British sovereigns and various devices and inscriptions; 
but all shillings approximate to one standard in shape, size, and 
weight, and agree in consisting of the metallic substance known 
as silver. 

Now if we compare ideas (here taken in the strictly subjective 
sense) with coins, both being characteristic products of human 
intelligence, though ideas are also integral parts of intelligence, 
what we should usually call one idea is comparable, not to one 
coin, but to a set of coins of one kind or value. The instances of 
the idea, analogous to actual coins of a given stamp, are the 
notions which momentarily appear in human consciousness 
simultaneously with some term which calls the idea to the mind 
of some person. In this sense the same idea may occur or may 
have occurred to the minds of all normal persons, living and 
dead, while in each mind it may recur an indefinite number of 
times. 

Thus, in respect of its logical extension or actual occurrences to 
human consciousness, any given idea may be distinguished as either 
cultural or personal, and any personal idea as either habitual or 
presented. 

Cultural ideas are those conveyed by literature of all sorts, 
and are such that each presumably occurs and recurs to a multi- 
tude of human minds, many particular cultural ideas having 
been thus familiar to men throughout the ages of historical 
civilization. 

Personal ideas are those which occur or recur to individual 
consciousness. 

Habitual ideas are those which have (to use an obvious meta- 
phor) taken root in the individual mind, and which recur to 
personal consciousness according as practical occasion, deliberate 
reflection, or some casual association may determine. 

A presented idea, which may also be termed a notion, is one 
which is in actual course of passing in the mind, or, in other 
words, one which forms a particular 'process-content of con- 
sciousness.' 
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4. Standard Cultural Ideas. 

Now it is clear that all actual ideas, considered in extension, 
are notions, or presented ideas. There are no ideas outside 
consciousness and there is no actual consciousness save that 
which appears in some moment (or presented span) of conscious- 
ness. In such a moment, however, there may be deliberate 
reflection on consciousness which was actual in the past, and 
there is normally the recalling of ideas which are familiar through 
a long series of past presentations. It is instinctively felt that 
only a minute fraction of memorized experience can come to the 
surface in any moment of consciousness. Hence any habitual 
idea must be considered as subsuming, and as being essentially 
more important than, any one of its passing presentations. 
If it be the idea of some concrete object-matter, it will reappear 
in various instances as the same idea, but in many different 
contexts, according to what qualities or relations of the object- 
matter are specially In question. The assumed reality of a 
concrete object-matter consists argely in the fact that it has an 
indefinite number of qualities and relations which cannot be 
simultaneously predicated of it as subject, while on'y a few of 
them can be simultaneously imagined. Many, however, can be 
predicated in succession, whether in the process of writing a 
treatise on the given subject or in the course of contemplating 
it at different moments of a life-time. When we have once 
clearly learnt to predicate anything of a subject, that something 
belongs to our habitual idea of it, though not necessarily to every 
subsequent presented idea in which bare reference to the subject 
may be made. 

As the habitual personal idea is thus nearer to reality than the 
presented personal idea, so must the cultural idea be considered 
nearer to reality than the personal idea. It may be the idea of 
some object-matter which is better known to one person in one 
of its aspects and to another person in another of its aspects. 
Different minds in human society are constantly acting upon 
one another through speech and writing, and thus supplementing 
each other's experience through transmitted information; yet 
the best-informed individual's knowledge falls short of the 
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standard which would be attained by putting all human knowl- 
edge into one detailed system, were that possible. Moreover, 
the bulk of ideas handed down through scientific and general 
literature are based on a far wider experience than is available 
for the individual. 

Notions or passing ideas are ideal — or perfunctory — in various 
degrees, and, when we speak of a personal idea, we generally 
mean the person's habitual idea, giving him credit for what it 
appears as in his sincere and intelligent moments of reflection, 
and for its various connections with other ideas of which he is 
aware, though he may not think of them all simultaneously. 
Similarly, when we speak of a cultural idea, we should under- 
stand that idea as it is common to the best minds of an age, 
and thus tends to possess a standard value in intellectual history, 
if not in abstract science. A cultural idea may be said to become 
scientific, when its application to a given particular thing, person, 
system, or group, or to some concrete type or abstract mode of 
being, is understood and agreed to by all persons who have made 
a serious study of the subject in question. Thus, to my mind 
at least, the fundamental differentiation of scientific from 
unscientific thinking does not rest on the discovery of laws, but 
on the accurate description of object-matters whose causal con- 
nections may not yet have been discovered. 

5. Concrete and Abstract Ideas, as Related to Subject 
and Predicate Respectively. 

The only way in which ideas can be conveyed from mind to 
mind (or, more literally speaking, evoked in one mind through 
physical means employed by another) is by the use of recognized 
signs. These are representations, in so far as they have some 
intended likeness to their object-matter; symbols, in so far as 
they suggest the object-matter through habitual association 
with something which does not resemble it. Pictures are, of 
course, representations (of things, in their visible aspects), while 
terms, verbally considered, are pure symbols. Logical ideas, or 
the understandings of terms, combine certain abstractly repre- 
sentative features with the direct symbolic references of the 
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terms to their object-matters, and their indirect symbolic refer- 
ences to other terms. Terms would not be elements of logic at 
all if they merely served, as they generally do serve, to call up 
vague mental images of the object-matters named. Ideas would 
not be elements of logic if they consisted in such images alone. 
Terms, with their involved ideas, enter into logic, because each 
implies, without actually stating, all the different judgments of 
which it habitually forms a subject or predicate. 

Now although subject and predicate are constantly changing 
places in the course of ratiocinative argument, they are not 
essentially interchangeable. There are typical subjects which 
cannot become predicates, and typical predicates which cannot 
be properly treated as subjects. On the one hand, the names of 
particular persons, nations, places, and historical objects cannot 
stand as predicates, though they may stand as parts of predicates. 
On the other hand, certain verbal and adjectival predicates 
have, in order to become subjects for formal logical purposes, 
to be supplied with a concrete content, as when 'growing' 
becomes 'growing things'; but the essential meaning of such 
predicates is best expressed by abstract names, like 'growth.' 
Such abstract names form an artificial order of subjects; but they 
are really predicables (in a wider sense than the technical), 
being the generic class-names of certain predicates which occur 
naturally in verbal and adjectival forms and always belong to 
something else, as growth belongs to growing organisms or any 
other things which grow. Thus terms, and ideas as attached to 
termsi fall into two great groups. 

These are concrete ideas, or the ideas of typical subjects 
(entities or quasi-entities) and abstract ideas, or the ideas of 
typical predicates (states, actions, qualities, relations, aspects — ■ 
all of which may be called modes). The relation between con- 
crete and abstract ideas is one of mutual subsumption from 
opposite standpoints. A particular quality, say rotundity, is 
only one among various qualities which belong to some type of 
entity, say an apple; but an entity such as an apple is only one 
among many entities resembling itself, and apples are only one 
class among many other classes of natural objects which agree 
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in possessing rotundity. 'Having rotundity' is thus intensively 
included in 'apple,' while 'apples' are extensively included in 
'having rotundity.' 

The above are obvious examples of concrete and abstract ideas 
respectively, but in other cases it has seemed to many logicians 
impossible to draw this important distinction with clearness. 
This I believe to be due to the two facts: (1) that there is a 
certain class of grammatically abstract names which do not 
convey logically abstract ideas; and (2) that concrete ideas must 
be taken to include, not only the ideas of natural material 
entities, but the ideas of (a) certain natural features, which are 
neither material parts nor abstract qualities, and (b) certain 
conventional quasi-entities, especially those involved in mathe- 
matical and logical constructions. These categories are non- 
material and are frequently regarded as abstract; but they are 
concrete, not abstract, in what I take to be the proper sense of 
the terms. They are subjects which form centers of relationship 
to other cognate subjects; not pure modes, in which indefinitely 
numerous and otherwise unrelated subjects can share. 

1. A few grammatically abstract names do not refer to any 
definite modes, but to the whole group of qualities and relations 
belonging to some concrete object or class. They really mean 
all which might be predicated of an object or class, if our knowl- 
edge of it were perfect. Concreteness is an abstract name which 
does not mean anything abstract, but refers to the totality of 
parts, qualities, and relations, which coinhere in some entity or 
quasi-entity — the totality which is it. Substantiality usually 
means consisting in ponderable and resisting substance, but in 
its logical sense it would seem to mean the concreteness, or 
total nature, of any particular object which does so consist. 
It would thus cover the totality of qualities and of relations, 
internal or external, which belong to such an object, and which, 
in the case of any complex object, are due partly to its chemical 
ingredients and their physical conditions, but also to its actual 
shape and dimensions and its internal mechanical or vital struc- 
ture. Humanity (when it does not mean historical mankind 
or, as with Comte, the bulk of historical mankind as co-operating 
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towards human betterment) presumably means all attributes 
which are common either to normal human beings or to human 
communities. To employ abstract terms of the above sorts is 
as though we should say apple-iety, to signify the far less abstruse, 
but still largely unknown, totality of predicates which belong to 
all apples, or this apple-iety to include the natural variety, shape, 
size, mass, markings, and life-history of a particular apple. It is, 
of course, much more natural to refer to this apple, understanding 
that it has various attributes of which we are aware and others 
into which we do not think it necessary to inquire. Thus it 
seems to me that an abstract term, pretending to signify the 
whole extension of any object or class, is really an a-logical term. 
It means the uniting of all the predicates properly applicable 
to some subject; of those which we do not at present know, and 
some of which we may never know, with those which we do 
know. This vague idea of the total nature of anything is properly 
concrete rather than abstract; a true abstract idea being one 
which dissociates some definite and either familiar or under- 
standable quality or relation of things from the other qualities 
or relations of the same things. 

2. Most concrete ideas refer to natural entities; these being 
material objects, each of which has some unity due to the asso- 
ciation in space of its parts or members — a unity contrasting 
with that of a 'universal,' which is constituted by the relation 
of likeness alone. Some entities are properly regarded as indi- 
viduals, while others are systems of individuals, whose members 
are separated but able to produce effects in common, and yet 
others are parts of individual bodies, differentiated though not 
separated from their correlative wholes. 

(a) Among other ideas which I should class as concrete rather 
than abstract are those of natural features which are neither 
material parts nor abstract qualities. They include perforations, 
cavities (e. g., rooms of a house), indentations and impressions 
of all sorts; shadows, and reflected images; also the surfaces, 
edges, and corners of bodies (e. g., of a common brick) as approxi- 
mating roughly to geometrical surfaces, lines, and points. 

(b) These last categories which, together with superficial and 
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solid figures, form the concrete data of geometry, are a funda- 
mental sort of quasi-entity without which exact science would 
be impossible. A second class of conventional quasi-entity con- 
sists in visual representations, and ranges from geometrical 
drawings and diagrams, through artistic pictures of all kinds, 
to carvings and sculptures. Of course there are material entities 
employed in all these cases, but such entities are not the subjects 
of which we think when we consider any representation as such 
in relation to some actual or hypothetical thing represented. 
Visual symbols form a third class of quasi-entities; the most 
important being letters, as symbols of articulate sounds, combined 
into written words and sentences, as symbols of spoken language; 
the next most important being the figures and symbols of arith- 
metic and algebra; while there is another class employed in 
musical notation, and there are> special symbols which have a 
more or less mystical significance in folk-lore and religion. 
Fourthly there are numbers and magnitudes considered as the 
universal object-matters of the ideas expressed in arithmetical 
and algebraical notation, though largely suppressed in the me- 
chanics of calculation. (A somewhat parallel quasi-entity is a 
musical composition considered as the object-matter of the 
auditory ideas expressed in a musical score.) 

Magnitudes are in one sense more abstract (i. e., more general) 
even than lines and areas, yet they are concrete in that each is 
a definite subject, having indefinitely numerous relations to other 
magnitudes. A fifth and supremely important class of quasi- 
entity consists in ideas, as understood in the present article; 
that is, as definitely coined for human intelligence by means of 
logical terms. 

The foregoing five classes of conventional quasi-entities, 
together with what have been termed natural features, are none 
of them entities proper, and do not in any case possess the rich 
and unfathomed variety of properties pertaining to material 
things; yet it is proper to regard them as subjects rather than as 
predicates, since each forms a center or nucleus of qualities or 
relations, and is not in itself any quality or relation. For the 
same reason the ideas and names of these quasi-entities are 
concrete and not abstract. 
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6. The Implications of Ideas, Cultural and Personal. 

Any concrete idea implies a group — it may be an indefinitely 
numerous group — of propositions, whose predicates express 
different qualities and relations of one and the same subject. 
Partly by common observation of actual instances, and partly 
by common contemplation of instances or types such as all 
ordinary conversation involves, people who speak the same 
language learn to apply the same concrete-general name to all 
entities of a given class. At the same time they learn to imply 
certain properties as essentially connected with the class in 
question; so that anything not possessing an essential property 
is not a thing of the given sort. This insures that the analytic 
part of knowledge shall consist in necessary judgments. The 
necessity rests logically on the human agreement as to the 
meaning of names, but this agreement, in its turn, rests on the 
uniformity of human experience derived from the things named. 
There are, however, properties, not obviously connoted of a 
class-name, which may be found to belong to the whole of the 
class, whether theoretically, by deduction from judgments which 
are analytically certain, or practically, by the complete absence 
from experience of instances of the given class not having the 
given property. 

While the joining of various predicates to a given subject, 
and the concurrent grouping of concrete subjects into allied 
species and genera, gives rise to what may be called descriptive 
knowledge, explanatory knowledge consists in applying an 
understood predicate (usually involving causal relationship) to 
a variety of concrete things or classes, whose community of 
nature, origin, or purpose thereby becomes apparent. Natural 
laws evidently involve abstract ideas — predicates applicable to 
all individual subjects of a given type, which may of course 
include many subsidiary types. Such predicates signify either 
the mode in which one class of entities is causally related to 
another class of entities {e. g., flowering plants to the insects 
which are necessary to fecundate them) or that in which one 
quality of a class is causally related to another quality (e. g., 
expansion of a material to the rise, and contraction to the fall, 
of its temperature). 
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Now a cultural idea, when concrete, and referring to an 
entity or type of entities commonly recognized, must be con- 
sidered to comprise all predicates which are known by any 
competent observers to belong to the given subject; while, if 
that be a genus, it includes extensively all its species and all 
their individuals, and, therefore, implies to scientific imagination 
(though it does not logically connote) all the attributes of each 
of the individuals. Similarly a cultural idea, when abstract, 
must be considered to stand related to all subjects to which it is 
scientifically known that the given abstract predicate applies. 
It is evident that, in both cases, the corresponding personal idea 
may be less adequate (i. e., less charged with significance) than 
the cultural idea. The individual may have enough knowledge 
to recognize a given object or type, but he may not happen to 
be interested in it, and may know very little of what is known 
about it by other people for whom it is interesting. A similar 
consideration holds good, with even more force, of abstract ideas ; 
for the more important of these, such as tend to attain expression 
as laws, can be grasped only by serious study of some relevant 
branch of science, in which each abstract idea appears in con- 
nection with many correlated concrete ideas. Abstract scientific 
ideas belong to humanity collectively, not in the sense of be- 
longing to all or nearly all human beings, but rather in the sense 
of belonging each to some group of devoted specialists who, by 
means of their literary intercourse, as well as by means of their 
personal observation, calculation, and reasoning, interpret and 
unify the experience of mankind in relation to some chosen 
object-matter. Philosophical thinkers themselves should prop- 
erly form such a group of specialists; though their speciality con- 
sists in viewing the universe and humanity, in their more perma- 
nent aspects, as connected wholes, and hence in harmonizing the 
data of the various departmental sciences and arts. This 
philosophical function is one which, if properly fulfilled, has 
unique social importance; supplying, as it must, the outlines of 
an all-round liberal education, in which as many individuals as 
possible should share. 
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7. The Cultivation and Weeding Out of Ideas. 

Unlike statements and judgments, terms and ideas are neither 
definitely true nor definitely false. Some ideas are products of 
artistic imagination, and may truthfully illustrate, though they 
do not really record, characters, events, and personal relations, 
as met with in actual human life. Other ideas are fictitious in 
the sense of referring to object-matters which are non-existent, 
and merely imagined, whether in the way of crude mythology, 
sophistical rhetoric, or immature science. If it be granted 
that an idea is neither fictional nor fictitious, but capable of 
forming the subject or predicate of true judgments, it may be 
said to be valid; but it is still, of course, uncertain whether any 
particular judgment in which it occurs is true. The general 
validity of a concrete idea consists in the many predicates which 
can be truthfully applied to the given subject, and that of an 
abstract idea in the many subjects to which the given predicate 
can be truthfully applied. 

To discuss the criterion of truth would be altogether beyond 
the scope of the present article; but, granting that many judg- 
ments are true and others false, it is to be observed that an 
idea does not cease to be valid, even when we are misled into 
making it the subject or predicate of an erroneous judgment, 
provided our knowledge of the object-matter is such that the 
idea enters into many other judgments which are true. Thus 
valid ideas may persist, both in the individual mind and in the 
collective culture of a nation or of humanity, even though many 
opinions contingently connected with those ideas undergo change. 

The discrimination of valid from essentially fictitious ideas 
involves the chief questions of theological and metaphysical 
controversy; yet what purports to be such discrimination is 
always taking place in psychological and sociological ways. 
In childhood or later life every personal idea must 'dawn on' 
the mind before it can become an habitual idea. Then, in the 
normal growth of knowledge, a valid idea will be strengthened 
and rendered more ideal, or significant, with every recurrence, 
especially if it be accompanied by perceptual experience with 
which it agrees or by a special effort to determine its true relation 
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to some other valid idea, or if it be frequently evoked by reading 
books, of a veracious character which place it in a content we can 
understand. On the other hand, fictitious ideas, such as are due 
to false tradition, worthless hearsay, or crude speculation, should 
be weakened by the absence of corroborating experience and by 
the difficulty of relating them to ideas of acknowledged validity, 
and thus eventually expelled from the mind into which they have 
intruded. These desirable processes, however, do not take 
place in the individual mind unless it be of an alert and progressive 
order. The question of supreme social interest is, do they neces- 
sarily take place in the mind of collective humanity; given the 
conditions of the modern world, in which there is an increasingly 
free interchange of opinions between thinkers of all nations and 
an ever-growing body of scientific and social knowledge? Per- 
haps the answer required depends upon answering a prior 
question: — is there also an increasing tendency to substitute 
rational co-operation in thought, as well as in deed, for the rival 
dogmatism of philosophies, religious nationalities, political parties, 
and social classes? 

8. Ideas of Causation and Ideals. 

The abstract ideas of the simpler sorts of physical qualities, 
states of consciousness, and relations in place and time form 
predicates which help to describe subjects, but not to explain 
their origin or any changes they undergo. Of abstract ideas 
which do partially explain reality there are two sorts; (1) ideas 
of natural causation, and (2) ideas of conscious ends and means 
to be consciously employed in attaining them. 

Statements of natural law are not merely statements of 
invariable coexistence or sequence. They do partly explain 
how effects are caused. What they do not explain is the ultimate 
why of causation; but that, from the point of view of one who 
believes in a universal and eternal order of things which is 
partially and progressively knowable, is a quite illegitimate 
object of inquiry. The universe is not accountable to man for 
being what it is. His highest ambition should be to describe it 
with some approach to truth. The flux of things can be partially 
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explained only by accepting certain landmarks of order and law. 
These, however, are understandable in a sense which the 
scepticism of Hume and his modern imitators does not admit. 
For instance, the law of natural selection is understood, if we 
understand (a) that the supply of chemical nourishment for 
plants and organic nourishment for animals is strictly limited, 
(b) that local groups of different species are constantly com- 
peting for larger shares of the limited supply, while animals feed 
on plants, some animals on other animals, and parasitic micro- 
organisms on higher organisms of all sorts, and (c) that both 
individuals and groups which are ill-adapted to obtain nourish- 
ment or to escape or resist hostile attacks tend to disappear, while 
those which become better adapted in either respect tend to 
survive and multiply. Similarly, the law of action in the line 
of least resistance is in itself understandable; for instance, in the 
case of water rising in a common pump. When the atmosphere 
in the barrel and suction-pipe is withdrawn, while the atmo- 
spheric pressure on the surface of the water external to the pipe 
continues as before, it stands to reason that a column of water 
will be freed to ascend the pipe for some distance. Other laws, 
like the law of gravitation, may be at present unexplained uni- 
formities of action, but science always strives to make them 
relatively understandable. Many suppose that gravitation 
itself may be ultimately explained by ethereal strain or pressure, 
or in some other way, which would enable us to see mentally 
why bodies gravitate as we see why water rises in a pump. 

Let us now turn from ideas of causation to ideals, or ideas of 
objects which may and should be humanly pursued. The 
fundamental difference of a consciously sought end from a 
natural effect is, of course, that there is no guarantee that the 
end will be attained. If it is to be realized, it must be, in the 
first place, willed with sufficient sincerity, and, in the second 
place, pursued with sufficient knowledge of the means which 
may bring it about and the obstacles which would otherwise 
prevent its attainment. There may be a theoretical necessity 
of attainment or non-attainment according to the strength of 
our motives, the amount of our relevant knowledge, and the 
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circumstances to be encountered; but as we are never in a posi- 
tion exactly to anticipate the last factor or to judge impartially 
of the two other factors, there is meanwhile a very real practical 
contingency. This contingency may be further complicated by 
a conflict of motives, and it is in the deliberate and rational 
preference of one motive to another that the idea of an end, 
which may be either right or wrong, becomes an ideal, which is 
at least believed to be right. If we grant that some particular 
end is indeed worthy of pursuit, there may be different degrees 
of fitness in various means by which we might hope to attain it, 
and there is therefore a secondary order of ideals, whereby the 
more certain and efficient means are selected. 

It is clear that the function of philosophy does not end with 
positive knowledge or the indicative mood; though it does, as I 
think, begin with the quest for positive truth. Such truth 
includes all true statements, derived from historical sources, of 
what has been thought, felt, done, and enacted, in the human 
community; but it does not include those judgments of value 
which are involved in living ideals, foreshadowing a more com- 
plete and rational ordering of life. Judgments of fact about 
past human valuations are a very different thing from judgments 
of value, whereby living contemporaries agree to adopt some 
wisdom from the past and to promote greater wisdom in the 
future. Thus true philosophy always strives for a system of 
ideals which shall tend to unify the endless divergent interests 
and aspirations of humanity, as well as for a system of causal 
ideas whereby reality may be relatively explained, and a funda- 
mental system of descriptive ideas, whereby the permanent 
aspects and perennial contents of the universe (including those 
of the human community and mind) may be logically appre- 
hended. While, in the two latter respects, men reason to find 
the truth, in the first respect they reason to make it. But if, 
as this paper suggests, men can find the truth only collectively, 
according as groups of substantially like-minded scientific 
students are formed, it is still more obvious that they can make 
it only collectively, according as fuller agreement is attained by 
minds, consciously directed to the goals of the good, the beautiful, 
and the efficacious. 
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Whatever may be the ultimate criteria of speculative and 
practical knowledge respectively, the proximate criterion in both 
cases is logico-sociological. There must be an agreement 
between different persons as to the proper meanings of terms, 
and this involves the entertaining by those persons of common 
cultural ideas. 

Charles E. Hooper. 



